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TOWARD DESTROYING A MYTH 
By Frances OAKES 
Kendall College 


NE of the common myths about Walt Whitman which still has not 
O been completely destroyed is that of his alleged homosexvality. In 
my research into the controversy in France over Whitman in 1913 which 
resulted from Guillaume Apollinaire’s attempt to defame Whitman on 
several charges, including that of homosexuality, I became interested in 
how this charge came into being. Briefly, the suspicion of homosexuality 
seems to have had two origins: a misinterpretation of his work by some of 
his most fervent admirers and a false psychoanalysis made by some of 
his most implacable enemies. 


All Whitman scholars know the letter from Arthur Symonds and 
Whitman’s reply. One has only to see the original of Whitman’s reply to 
see how angry and distressed he was at the implication of abnormality 
and yet how he hesitated to offend Symonds, who had been one of his 
strongest supporters in England. It was from the interpretation of Whit- 
man’s poetry by Symonds, Carpenter, Gide, and others that one thread of 
the myth of anomaly was spun. The other came from quite a different 
source. Despite modern psychoanalysists telling us that psychoanalysis can 
proceed only by constant reference to the living and the ever-changing 
personality, the Freudians of the turn of the century played with con- 
siderable zest the game of psychoanalyzing an author after he was dead by 
reference to his works. 


One of these parlor psychoanalysts was Eduard Bertz. Bertz’s role as an 
implacable foe of the Whitmanites in the 1913 controversy had long 
preparation. In his youth, he had been a most ardent admirer of Whitman 
and had written to him in 1899: 


Dear Poet, Friend and Master. To celebrate your seventieth birthday, I, your 
grateful and devoted admirer, have written some words of sympathy and congratula- 
tion, and published them in the issue of June second of the paper I am editing 
just now, viz., the Deutsche Presse, the official organ of the league of German 
authors (Deutcher Schriftsteller-Verband). I trust I may be able some day to de- 
vote to you and your work a serious essay better suited to do justice to your genius 
than was possible in that aphoristic article. However, those few lines will at least 
serve as an unambiguous testimony of my deep and true devotion to you, and as 
it may give you pleasure to hear of an unknown German friend of yours, I take 
the liberty to send you that birthday paper, hoping you will look upon it with 
kind and indulgent eyes. 


Whitman, delighted by such attention from a foreign critic, in return 
showered Bertz with clippings from newspapers and sent him other 
mementos of his work. Far from feeding the flame, these gifts dampened 
it. Just when is was that Bertz convinced himself that Whitman was a 
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homosexual is not known, but his about-face in his emotional approach 
to the poet was complete. Bertz said, in a letter to the Mercure de France 
on 1 July 1913 [translation mine]: 


I was at the beginning his enthusiastic admirer; I had no suspicion then of his 
homosexuality. From the day that it appeared to me, I put myself to the task of 
studying the question,—and that lasted for ten years—and gained possession of a 
complete knowledge of the biographical and critical literature on the question be- 
fore I even wrote one word. Finally, I broke my silence, having arrived at the 
conviction that the point of view of Whitman’s homosexual sensitivity offered the 
only sure key to the understanding of his personality, of his work, and of his 
gospel. 


Bertz published the result of his studies as “Walt Whitman: Ein 
Charakterbild’ in Jahrbuch fur sexuelle Zwischenstufen in 1905 and 
stirred up a furor in Germany. German Whitmanites, led by Johannes 
Schlaf, angrily denied Bertz’s charges with the result that he published 
two more works, Die Yankee Heiland in 1906 and Whitman-Mysterien 
in 1907. When the French controversy started in 1913, Bertz immediately 
got into the fray, offering as proof of his charges his own studies. While 
the controversy was still raging in France, Dr W. C. Rivers published 
his Walt Whitman’s Anomaly in England. In a letter to Rivers, Bertz 
hailed this as a vindication of his own position: 


Your book on ‘Walt Whitman’s Anomaly’ came to me as a most valuable aid, and 
I beg to express to you my sincere gratitude. Though the results of my investiga- 
tion met with a favorable reception, from a number of competent judges, that 
I could no longer doubt of the victory of my cause, I have been persecuted by the 
Whitmanites with the utmost hatred, and the obstinate denial, in those circles, is 
still so strong, that a confirmation like yours, especially as you are an Englishman, 
moves me to great rejoicing. 


A number of letters from Bertz to Rivers, now collected but un- 
published, reveal a conspiracy on the part of Rivers, Bertz, and others, if 
not to defame Whitman, at least to prove themselves right on a charge 
against Whitman which never had any basis other than their own assump- 
tions and interpretations. After writing his book, Rivers carefully can- 
vassed Whitman’s acquaintances and students of literature and psychology. 
Their replies, for the most part, must have been disheartening to Rivers. 
Bliss Perry wrote: 


The quotations from Bertz and Schone make about the same affirmations as were 
made in the issues of the Mercure de France last spring. As far as I am aware, there 
has never been the slightest evidence that Whitman practiced homo-sexuality. 


Havelock Ellis wrote that he was ‘extremely sceptical in regard to 
all reports concerning celebrated people’ and that his perusal of two bio- 
graphies about Whitman left him with the conclusion that he ‘met with 
nothing which definitely suggested homosexuality.’ Sir William Osler, 
who had been Whitman’s physician, indicated an interest in Rivers’ point 
of view but made the cautious statement, ‘I think we must acknowledge 
a male passion which is not base—i.e., physical.’ 


Such replies to Rivers’ queries did not change Bertz’s opinion for Bertz 
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had a curious, if illogical, faculty for turning all denials into supporting 
evidence. He told Rivers that the German-American poet, Peter Viereck, 
had accused James Huneker of having positive knowledge of Whitman's 
homosexuality. Rivers apparently then wrote to Huneker, who, in turn, 
disclaimed any knowledge of the charge. Of Huneker’s denial Bertz says 
in a letter to Rivers: 


James Huneker’s letter which you kindly transmitted for me, interested me so much. 
Your conclusion that he does not care to say anything definite, is no doubt right. 
He evidently is afraid to have his name publicly mentioned in that connection, as 


people might surmise that Whitman’s intimates would not have imparted their 
secret to any one of whom they had not good reason to believe that he belonged to 


their kind. 


In an earlier letter, Bertz had named Viereck as his source for a defama- 
tory story about Whitman. Bertz prepared Rivers for a refutation of his 
story, however, by writing: 


/owever, I quite expect that Viereck, if cross-questioned, will likewise deny. I 
know nothing of Huneker’s personal character, but of Viereck I know that he is 
a vain poseur who will pronounce any untruth if it should suit his interest, a man 
without a particle of sincerity in his constitution. 


Thus Bertz called his witness and then impeached him. Such conduct is 
typical of Bertz, who, throughout his works, his letters to the Mercure, 
and his correspondence with Rivers, is remarkable for his lack of reason, 
his inconsistency and his distortion of fact as well as for his attempt to 
foist rumor and fiction upon his reader as truth. 


Nevertheless, some scholars still give credence to the anomaly alleged 
by the ‘little mannikins’ of London and Paris and by the pseudo- 
scientists, Rivers and Bertz, without considering that no charge of homo- 
sexuality was lodged against Whitman in his lifetime, that not only his 
friends but men of prominence denied the charge, that such an anomaly 
would have contradicted the very essence of his poetic expression, and 
that posthumous psychoanalysis is an impossibility anyway. Surely Bertz’s 
Charakterbild, in the light of modern psychoanalysis, is an absurdity from 
beginning to end. Bertz was an extremist and his writings are those of one 
who, calling continually upon reason, knew none. Of such shoddy fabric 
was the myth concocted. Future publication of the Bertz and Rivers 
correspondence may well destroy the myth for good. 


WHITMAN AND THE CHARCOAL BURNER 
By ScuLLEY BRADLEY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Ye years ago, nearly twenty-five in fact, I chanced to meet an 
old man, a simple Jersey charcoal burner, who had known Walt 
Whitman when he was a lad in his early twenties. That was about 1875, 


when the poet, ‘old, poor and paralized’, was seeking to recover from his 
stroke, resting at the old Stafford farm on Timber Creek, where the lad 
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worked as a hand. I shall never forget the impression made on me by the 
discovery that John Rowan, a sylvan patriarch and truly one of Whit- 
man’s ‘great persons,’ had remembered and loved the man Whitman for 
more than a half century without at all realizing that he was a poet, let 
alone a famous one. To him, Walt was simply a man and a friend, the like 
of whom he had never again seen. 

The story of my meeting with this gentle old man may be worth re- 
telling after many years. The Stafford House, or at least a Stafford 
House, had been known and described. Indeed, it even at one time bore a 
State marker, but its immediate surroundings were not at ail those that 
Whitman described in Specimen Days as his country retreat. There must 
be another, I thought, a true farm house and not a crossroads store, and 
much closer to the woods and a creek. Hence my spring rambles took me 
down to Timber Creek, where there still was a plenty of Gloucester 
County farmland and woodland before the industrial energies of Camden 
overran them. Everywhere I went I talked particularly to the old people 
I met, but nothing I said concerning Whitman stirred the embers of an 
aged memory until I met Mr Rowan. 

Sitting on the steps of his old farmhouse, a man of perhaps eighty 
years of age, tall, lean, and bronzed, he smelled of autumn woods and 
wood smoke in spite of the bright June sunshine. I soon learned that he 
was a charcoal burner; he liked to talk, and took me back to see the 
ancient kilns where he still kept a cautious eye on his son, who was only 
about fifty and still needed an expert’s supervision. John Rowan was not 
a reader; indeed one would not be sure that he ever read anything, but he 
had a sharp mind and a memory crammed with local history, and he had 
been the last independent contractor to drive a load of charcoal into the 
Philadelphia mint before modern methods supplanted him and his kind. 

I mentioned Walt Whitman. 

‘Mr Walter Whitman?’ he asked. “There was a man by that name living 
at the Stafford farm where I worked as a youngster. If it’s him you mean, 
he was the greatest man I ever met.’ 

He told me how Whitman had come there to recuperate from paralysis; 
how he used to reach up from his invalid chair and exercise himself by 
pulling upon the overhanging limb of the tree beneath which he sat; and 
how in time he regained the ability to walk down the lane to the creek. 
That sounded like the place Whitman described in his book, and Mr. 
Rowan agreed to take me down to see it. 

‘But I never heard anything about him being a great writer’, he said. 
When we reached the farmhouse, now well-known, he pointed to the lilacs 
in the dooryard which he said Whitman had planted about 1876 and he 
identified the old maple where, according to him, ‘Mr Whitman kept his 
pet crickets.’ 

Down the lane from the dooryard we found everything just as Whit- 
man described it in Specimen Days, the line of the old rail fence still 
marked by the little piles of stones that had supported the posts, the fields 
still planted in buckwheat, and the swarms of bees and butterflies, just 
as Whitman had seen them. At the foot of the hill, where the lane reached 
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the creek, there was still the black muck in the shade of the trees where, 
as John Rowan remembered, ‘Mr Whitman used to take mud baths.’ 
Whitman’s spring of water, he noted had diminished to a trickle because 
a well had since been dug on the higher ground. 

We sat down there by the stream and I asked him to tell me about 
Whitman. 

‘One thing’, he said, ‘Mr Walter Whitman helped me get married for 
the first time. I have been married three times’, he continued; ‘my last 
wife just died. The hard thing about getting married is getting started, 
and Mr Whitman helped me about that. 

‘I had been walking out with Sally quite a while but the problem was, 
I couldn’t ever get up nerve enough to say anything definite to her. One 
night I came into the kitchen and Mr Whitman was there, so we talked 
together a: we always did.’ 

*“John”, he said to me, “why don’t you and Sally get married?” I 
told him how it was, and he told me it was foolish for a young fellow like 
me to be so slow. I remember how he laughed when he said that probably 
Sally was just about as shy as I was. 

‘Couple of nights later we was sitting in Sally’s kitchen and I said to 
her—kinda sudden like—‘‘Sally”, I said, “either we get married or I’m 
going to quit.”’ 

**Well, why didn’t you say so long ago?” says she. ‘And that is how it 
happened.’ 

We walked together up the quiet hill to my old Ford and drove back to 
John Rowan’s farm. As I left him he said again, ‘I sure am surprised to 
know that people think Mr Walter Whitman was a great poet. He never 
said anything to me about being a poet. But boy and man, I have known a 
lot of people, and all these years I have been wishing I could meet another 
man who could talk to me the way Mr Walter Whitman could. He was a 
great man and I'll never forget him.’ 

With that, the lanky patriarch picked up an oak log, a big one cut from 
the base of a maturing tree, and heaved it over the side of a wagon that 
stood head high beside us. Mr Rowan died some ten years later at the age 
of ninety, and I’ll never forget him. 

Soon after my first meeting with Mr Rowan, I told a bit of his story 
in a magazine. I hope that I did not thus contribute to the bankruptcy of 
this worthy periodical, almost immediately following. In any case I cannot 
now consult my earlier account of the story, since my copy has gone 
with some ill wind or other. But I think I have retold it here about as it 
occurred. 


A WHITMAN SOURCE 


N READING ‘Song of Miyself’, as in other poems in Leaves of Grass, one 
must distinguish between passages that are autobiographical in the 
literal sense and those that employ the first person only in a representa- 
tive sense. Some passages, indeed, appear to be explicitly in the former 
category but are so only for dramatic effect. When, for instance, the poet 
says, ‘Now I tell what I knew in Texas in my early youth’, no reader 
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familiar with his personal life supposes that he is relating a personal ex- 
perience. I have shown elsewhere that here he is creating poetry descriptive 
of the qualities he sees in the ideal Modern Man by ‘absorbing’ a Black- 
wood article, which in turn was based on a book by a German survivor of 
the massacre at Goliad. But when, in the next section of ‘Song of Myself’, 
he offers to tell of a sea fight with the same ‘image-making’ purpose in 
view, he says, ‘List to the yarn, as my grandmother’s father the sailor told 
it me’, one could easily be misled, for Walt’s great grandfather, Captain 
Williams, was a ‘sailor’. He was owner or part owner of a merchant ship 
which plied between New York and Florida, but there is no evidence that 
he was ever in the American Navy, much less that he was an eye-witness 
of the fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. We do not 
have the date of his death, but Whitman probably never saw him; cer- 
tainly he never recorded having done so. 

The details of the encounter, as given in the poem, are so vivid and 
precise as to suggest an eye-witness, as, no doubt, was intended. But prac- 
tically every one of these details—with perhaps the exception of some 
easily imagined references to nature—Whitman had, in 1847, published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle as an excerpt from J. T. Headley’s Washington and 
His Generals, New York, 1847. Despite the title, this book contained one 
chapter (XXVI) devoted to an admiral, John Paul Jones. It was most 
likely among the many books sent to the editor of the Eagle for review. 

In the Cozservator (VII [August 1896]), Dr R. M. Bucke identifies 
the fight and expresses the opinion that the source was John Henry 
Sherburne’s Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul Jones, London, 
1825. This does indeed contain many of the details Whitman gives. But 
for several reasons I believe Headley was his source. First, we do not know 
that Whitman ever read Sherburne, whereas we do know he read Headley. 
Second, Headley writes with so much more imagination and dramatic 
detail that he would be the more likely to reveal the heroic elements of 
the famous conflict, and it was the hero that Whitman presents. Third, 
Headley makes but one specific acknowledgement of indebtedness in pre- 
paring this chapter, and it is to Mackenzie’s Life of Paul Jones. So many 
of the details are to be found in both Headley and Sherburne, as well as 
in Whitman, that it is likely Headley used Sherburne as well as Mackenzie, 
though this is not certain. 

Whitman may or may not have begun composing the First Edition in 
1847 (in a notebook containing that date and later references too), and 
so may or may not have immediately penned the lines inspired by 
Headley’s story of Jones’ fight. But the facts I have mentioned make it 
pretty clear that by 1847 this stirring marine was hung in his ‘Picture 
Gallery’. 

Emory HoLioway 
Brooklyn 


WHITMAN’S ‘ELLEN EYRE’ 


HERE have been so many speculations about Whitman’s supposed 
love affairs that it is now almost impossible to separate fact from 
fiction. Granted that much of the confusion was occasioned by Whitman 
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himself, it is embarrasingly true that when researchers discover a hitherto 
unknown lady friend of Whitman’s they rarely duplicate the ‘caution to 
the sixth degree’ that Fowler claimed for his whilom disciple. There are, 
of course, many reasons for throwing caution to all possible winds if an 
actual discovery is made, but too frequently all that we find are hints for 
curious conjecture not evidence for clear deduction. 


Nevertheless we do know something about the woman called Ellen 
Eyre. There is her bold letter of 25 March 1862, quoted in full by Gay 
Wilson Allen (The Solitary Singer, p. 279), which saucily implies that 
she had reason to think her letter would be welcomed. The letter also tells 
us enough about the writer to make it clear that searching directories 
and tracking down the Eyre listings would be folly, for the lady had 
obviously no wish to sign her real name. Why she, or Whitman, chose 
Eyre is anybody’s guess, but in that guessing it helps to remember that 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre (1847) had wide and continued popularity 
in this country as in England. 


That Whitman rarely confided, in matteis of this sort, with his liter- 
ary friends is well-known, but he had friends among carpenters, ferry- 
boat men, and coach drivers with whom he could confide. Whitman does 
mention one confidant in a list of names of workingmen friends. In a 
reproduction of a page from a Whitman notebook in the Library of 
Congress, Esther Shephard (Walt Whitman’s Pose, p. 244) provides evi- 
dence that endangers her own thesis, for Whitman there acknowledges 
that he has ‘told the whole story . . . about Ellen Eyre’ to a friend ‘who 
talks very little.’ Elsewhere (p. 34), Miss Shephard refers to ‘the picture 
of a girl, “not a sister”, which he kept in his room’, and we have Emory 
Holloway’s findings on other women friends in the Dial article, ‘Walt 
Whitman’s Love Affairs’, but none of the interpretations have penetrated 
Ellen Eyre’s disguise. 


In Professor Allen’s note to the Ellen Eyre letter (p. 571), he quotes 
from Henry Bryan Binns the fortuitous grouping that may give the 
answer. Binns writes, “‘Traubel showed me a love letter from Ellen Eyre 
(? of New York) in 1862—and J. H. Johnston a photo of a young N.Y. 
actress who had been “one of Walt’s sweethearts.”’ Faced with this 
association, Professor Allen adopts the safe position that ‘there is no 
evidence whatever that “Ellen Eyre” was a New York actress—nor any 
evidence that she was not.’ 


To this I would like to add one other bit of evidence, not decisive but 
perhaps sufficient to swing the weight to the positive side in the neat 
balance Gay Allen has proposed. In the Whitman autograph notebook (in 
the Feinberg Collection), is a long list of workingmen friends just inside 
the cover. The list was so strikingly like that in the Shephard reproduc- 
tion that it was inevitable that comparisons be made. The notebook itself 
is earlier than the 1862 of the letter and the confidant entry, but this 
would fit Ellen’s admission to Whitman ‘of the fancy I had long nourished 
for you.’ One date is 16 February 1857, and trial lines, germ ideas, and 
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other name references indicate use in 1856, if not before. In this notebook 
appears the following memorandum: 


Miss Ellen Grey 
Bowery Theatre 
cor Hicks & Amity 
before Ist May 
tall high house free stone 


I suggest that Ellen Eyre’s real name was Ellen Grey. The name is 
easily transposed, and Eyre might have attractiveness to a young lady who 
writes well, quotes in her letter a line from, significantly, the poet Gray, 
and could certainly have dramatic fondness for Charlotte Bronte’s heroine. 
She seems, in fact, to be a most surprising person ak~ut whom I, for one, 
am definitely curious. Can someone tell us more vi Miss Ellen Grey? 


C. HO. is 
University of Detroit 


A NOTE ON WHITMAN’S POETIC FRAGMENTS 


N THE partition of Whitman materials among the three executors, 

Bucke, Harned, and Traubel, the largest share of poetic fragments 
seems to have gone to Dr Bucke, although of course many poetry manu- 
scripts, some whole and some fragmentary, also went to Harned or 
Traube! or had already been dispersed elsewhere. In a list of the Bucke 
holdings prepared by Dr Bucke’s son before they went on the auction 
market occur such loosely designated items as ‘Walt Whitman’s MSS 
(large package)’, ‘Walt Whitman scraps found in a bundle of MSS notes’, 
“Scraps of MSS, especially some rough drafts of passages of 1855 “Leaves 
of Grass’’’, etc., etc. 


When Dr Bucke came to edit this material in Notes and Fragments 
(1899) he made a six-part division, of which the poetic items, numbering 
190 (really 191 since one number is inadvertently repeated), form Part 
I under the heading ‘First Drafts and Rejected Lines and Passages, mostly 
very fragmentary, from “Leaves of Grass,” largely antecedent to the 
1855 Edition.’ 


For a man with no training in professional scholarship, Dr Bucke was 
notably careful and conscientious in his transcriptions, and his text, if 
checked with the original, reveals a high degree of accuracy. But in 
arrangement and classification, his editing is casual, to say the least. Cnce, 
as already noted, he repeats a number, and in three instances he prints the 
same item twice. This repetition may also be found occasionally in the 
other parts of Notes and Fragments. Furthermore, the separation of 
material into categories is not clearly maintained: thus notes or ideas for 
poems may be found in all the first four of his six parts. 


When the Complete Writings of 1902 was issued, Oscar Lovell Triggs 
took over for his ‘Variorum Readings’ 42 of the 191 items in Bucke’s Part 
I of Notes and Fragments as relating to Leaves of Grass, and in a section 
called ‘Rejected Lines and Passages’ he reprinted the remainder of ‘Bucke 
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I’ except for items 41, 117, 133, and 156, which apparently disappear 
entirely in this edition although they, too, relate to Leaves of Grass. In 
fact, 86 of Bucke’s 191 relate to Leaves of Grass, Triggs—who had to 
work without benefit of Concordance—missing 44 of them. To complete 
the break-down of the ‘Bucke I’ items: another 86 seem quite unrelated 
to the poems of Leaves of Grass, thus belieing Bucke’s title for this sec- 
tion; 9 are notes or ideas for poems rather than poetical lines; and the 
rest are plainly not fragments but ‘whole poems’ outside the canon of 
Leaves of Grass. Indeed this last category may be extended according to 
judgment, for it is sometimes difficult to decide whether a given group 
of lines is a fragment, or a draft for a full poem. 

The Notes and Fragments remains the largest collection of Whitman’s 
disjecta membra so far assembled, and yet as one examines available col- 
lections and studies the auction catalogs, one realizes that many fragments 
must have escaped Dr Bucke’s editorial net. The manuscripts for 115 of 
the 191 items in Part I—most of them in the Trent Collection at Duke 
University or the Barrett Collection at the University of Virginia—are 
at present located, and a large number of manuscripts for fragments un- 
collected by Bucke are also known. This does not take into account the 
many poetic passages in Whitman’s notebooks, of which a full count may 
now be impossible to obtain because certain items are missing. 

It seems to the writer that the comprehensive Whitman edition must 
embrace at least five categories of poetic materials in addition to the 
manuscripts of poems already in the authorized Leaves. These are (1) MSS 
of fragments related to the text of Leaves of Grass, (2) MSS of fragments 
unrelated to Leaves of Grass, (3) MSS of ‘whole poems’ outside Leaves 
of Grass, (4) MSS of fragments of notes or ideas for poems and, (5) 
MSS of fragments of word lists and titles. 

For the edition, the final revised reading of each manuscript should be 
collated with the text if the poem or fragment has been published, and 
if it has not, the text should be furnished. This work will be comple- 
mentary to the invaluable description of revisions and alterations arriving 
at the final reading which we are given in the textual studies of Fredson 
Bowers. 

The search continues, and it is hoped that all possessors of Whitman 
poetry manuscripts will get in touch with the writer of this note. 

Haroip W. BLopcGett 
Union College 


ON WHITMAN’S PATH TO FAME 


“eye pcos RopceErs, who died recently, was chairman of the Leaves 
of Grass Centennial Committee and an acknowledged authority on 
Whitman. Like Whitman himself, he was a Brooklyn Eagle editor, and it 
was during his tenure in that office that he collated from the Fagle files 
the editorials written by Whitman which went into The Gathering of the 
Forces (edited by Cleveland Rodgers and John Black, 1920). 

Rodgers wrote numerous articles on Whitman and he belonged to 
several Whitman groups over many years. In particular he headed the 
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group which purchased Whitman’s birthplace for $10,000 and established 
it as a shrine. 


Before his death, Rodgers had just about put the finishing touches on 
a new biography, entitled Walt Whitman’s Path to Fame. Principally a 
study of Whitman’s developement from boyhood until the time of the 
publication of Leaves of Grass, the book attempts to delineate something 
of Whitman’s movements during that obscure period at the start, which 
Emerson said ‘yet must have had a foreground somewhere.’ 


In an earlier chapter, Rodgers explored the possibilities of a link in 
ancestry of Whitman to Lincoln. 


To my knowledge Mr. Rodgers had not yet found a publisher for his 
manuscript at the time he passed away. 


NATHAN RESNICK 


Long Island University 


CLEVELAND RODGERS (1885-1956) 


| Agree sy adopted by the Walt Whitman Birthplace Association on 
the death of Cleveland Rodgers. 


The Walt Whitman Birthplace Association mourns the death of Cleveland 
Rodgers, which took place May 21, 1956. As it recognizes the loss of a 
sincere friend, 


Therefore, be it Resolved: 


That the Board of Trustees of the Walt Whitman Birthplace Associa- 
tion expresses its deep regret in the passing of its first President, who 
served 1951-56. His untiring efforts in the formation of the Association ; 
the promotion of the purchase of the Birthplace; his leadership in the 
restoration of the house, its furnishing, the foundation of the Whitman 
library, and the establishment of a Whitman center, where men, women 
and children from all walks of life and of all races may visit the place 
where Walt Whitman was born, have been a source of inspiration to all 
those who have worked with him. Work already accomplished and in the 
course of development will always be regarded as a living memorial to 
his memory. 


Also—That the Board of Trustees convey a message of sympathy to Mrs. 
Rodgers. 


Be it further Resolved: 


That a copy of this resolution be entered in the minutes of this Meet- 
ing, June 2, 1956; that it be read before the assembly at the Birthday 
Celebration, June 3, 1956, and that a copy be sent to the Walt Whitman 
Newsletter for publication. 
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WHITMAN: 1956 
Events concerning Walt Whitman which took place during the past 
few months include Gay Wilson Allen’s winning the Whitman Award 
for his Solitary Singer, the exhibition of books and MSS in the Common- 
wealth National Library of Australia, the luncheons and gatherings on 
the poet’s birthday, 31 May. It is hoped that these and other activities 
will be chronicled more fully in the December issue of the Walt Whitman 


Newsletter. 
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BERG COLLECTION’S 1867 LEAVES OF GRASS 


T HE copy of Leaves of Grass, New York, 1867, of which the title-page 

is here reproduced is now in the Berg Collection of The New York 
Public Library. Previously it had been in the library of W. T. H. Howe 
of Cincinnati. It is also believed to have belonged once to Anne Gilchrist, 
to whom it was supposedly given by William Michael Rossetti or Moncure 
Daniel Conway. 


This copy was prepared by Whitman in expectation of an English 
edition of the complete Leaves of Grass. He removed two copies of the 
New York, 1867 edition, with the three annexes, from their bindings and, 
crossing through the verso of each leaf, so combined the rectos as to make 
up a volume of 502 pages. The pagination he himself supplied in blue 

encil. A few of the pages consist of a section of printed text pasted on 

white paper cut to size. (The page measurement is roughly 41 by 734 
inches). In addition he annotated and corrected the text in longhand to 
the extent of some hundred and fifty words. Though there are a few 
added lines, most of the changes are in punctuation. 


Ore of the corrections can be seen in the facsimile in the alteration of 
the place of publication from New York to London. On 24 July 1867, 
Whitman wrote his friend Moncure Conway, who was then living in 
London, that he was sending him a corrected Leaves of Grass, not in 
order to force Conway to arrange English publication but ‘in case there 
comes any opening you may have a proper copy of latest date, prepared 
by me, to publish from,’ Conway announced its safe arrival 10 September. 
Within a month he had turned it over to William Rossetti, critic, 
editor and brother of the famous Pre-Raphaelite. Though it was once 
thought that Whitman sent the corrected copy directly to Rossetti, the 
evidence indicates that Conway served as middleman. On 12 October the 
latter wrote the poet urging him to accept Rossetti as editor and to agree 
to the publication of a selection of poems rather than of the complete 
Leaves of Grass. 


For more than ten vears Rossetti had been interesting English readers 
in Whitman—among them Anne Gilchrist, Edward Dowden and Swin- 
burne. Shortly before the corrected copy of Leaves of Grass arrived in 
England, John Camden Hotten, the publisher, had approached Rossetti 
about editing a selection of Whitman’s poems. The editor agreed to do the 
work for £25 and a dozen copies of the finished book, and the publisher 
beat him down to £20. For his part Whitman capitulated in the matter 
of a volume of selections and in permitting some editorial changes in the 
text. Rossetti therefore had a free hand in using or discarding the material 
in the prepared copy Whitman sent to England. Poems by Walt Whitman. 
Selected and Edited by William Rossetti was published in London by 
Hotten in 1868. 

Joun D. Gorpan 
The New York Public Library 
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LEAVES 


LEAvEs OF Grass, New York: 1867. Title page of the copy in the Berg 
Collection, The New York Public Library. (See note on p. 30.) 
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Some Recent and Forthcoming Publication 
by WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE MACKINAC BRIDGE STORY CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN RELIGIO) 
by Prentiss M. Brown, 1956 edited by Harold A. Basilius, 1956 
40 pages, illustrated, paperbound, $3.50 140 pages, casebound, $3.50 


EVERY HOUSE A FRONTIER: Detroit’s BODY MEASUREMENT A:JD HUMAN 
Economic Progress, 1815-1825 NUTRITION edited by Josef Brozek 
by Floyd R. Dain, 1956 Papers given at the Harvard Conference on 
176 pages, clothbound, $3.50 Nutritional Anthropometry, 1956 
176 pages, casebound, $3.50 


Fall Publications-1956 


BALLOT POSITION AND VOTERS CHOICE POLITICAL PARTY PATTERNS IN MICHIGAN 
by Henry M. Bain and Donald S. Hecock by Stephen B. and Vera H. Sarasohn 
140 pages, paperbound 115 pages, paperbound 


Price to be announced Price to be announced 


ART AND A CITY: A History of the Detroit A MANUAL FOR BEGINNING DEBATING 
Society of Arts and Crafts by Joy Hakanson Colby by Douglas R. Sherman, 1956 
93 pages, illustrated, clothbound, $6.50 20 pages, paperbound, $.50 


This issue of the Walt Whitman Newsletter has been set up and 


printed by the Aronsson Printing Company in Detroit, Michigan. 
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